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I.— OF A FUTURE LIFE. 

The teaching of Bishop Butler with respect to a life beyond 
the grave divides itself under two heads. The first of these em- 
braces the likelihoods which can be collected out of the "course 
of nature " with regard to the effect of death upon our existence. 
This is a physical or metaphysical, and in neither aspect a moral, 
discussion ; it occupies the first chapter of the "Analogy." From 
its position on the threshold of the treatise, as well as from the na- 
ture of its topics, it has attracted much attention, and, it is fair 
to add, much criticism. There is, however, a larger strain of teach- 
ing, which pervades the work, but which for the most part is 
scattered piecemeal through it, as the opening up of the general ar- 
gument into wider spaces gives occasion for its introduction. 
This relates not to the question whether we are barred by death 
from passing into another world, but to the prospects of man 
in that other world ; and in one part of the treatise it gives rise 
to a discussion not metaphysical but moral : which is also one of 
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extreme interest. With these two widely separated branches of 
the subject it will be appropriate to deal separately. 

And now as regards the first. 

At the outset certain remarks are to be made. 

In the first place, the chapter " On a Future Life" contains 
a discussion, not upon immortality, but upon survival. The inquiry 
is simply whether we can pass the bourn into the undiscovered 
land, and has no relation to our condition, or the duration of our 
existence, after we have arrived there. 

In the second place, as the chapter is a plea not for immor- 
tality, properly so called, but for persistence of life as against the 
special occasion of death, so it is a plea not for the survival of the 
whole man, but only of the spiritual or immaterial part of man. 
The body of man takes no benefit for the argument of this chap- 
ter. Butler was well aware that, from the only sources open to 
him at the first inception of his work, he could offer no effectual 
argument on its behalf : and it was enough for his purpose if he 
could obtain' an admission of some reappearance of the rational 
and responsible human soul in a future world. 

In the third place, the condition of our author in this first 
chapter is that of a man who has to fight with one of his hands 
tied up. His general discussion is upon analogies. Analogies, 
considered as resemblances of ratios, require four terms to com- 
plete them. Butler has before him facts of nature, admitted to 
stand in a certain relation to an Author of nature. He has a 
third term in certain facts of moral government or of revealed 
religion, and from these three he has to infer the fourth. But in 
his argument on a future life, the third term, on which he has to 
build the fourth, is entirely wanting : for, being precluded from 
referring to any divine authority, he has no experimental facts to 
adduce with respect to the condition of the soul after death. 

There are those who say these two things, survival and 
immortality, are but one: and seem to suppose that the case of 
surmounting death is like that of obtaining a passport which will 
carry us over the frontier of some foreign country; where, this 
once done, we have no other impediment to apprehend. But on 
this assumption of the identity of survival with immortality, it is 
to bo observed that it is a pure assumption and nothing more. 
We have no title to postulate in limine that powers, which may 
be so adjusted or equipped as to face the contingency of death, 
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must therefore be in all respects such as to be certain of facing 
with a like impunity every other contingency which, for aught we 
know, the dimness of the future may enfold in its ample bosom. 
Such questions may remain open and without prejudice for inde- 
pendent discussion. 

There is a fourth observation to be borne in mind when we 
set about the consideration of Butler's chapter. It does not form 
a necessary part of his general argument. He might, without 
this chapter, put in array all the facts experimentally ascertained 
which prove the existence in this world of a government by re- 
wards and punishments, and the righteous character of that gov- 
ernment ; and might, with this apparatus of moral considerations, 
now made ready for use, build upon them the usual and irresist- 
ible arguments for a future state. Prom the opening sentences 
of the chapter, he seems to enter upon it with reluctance, and 
only because he thinks it practicable and needful to clear the sub- 
ject from certain metaphysical difficulties as to personal identity 
with which it has been darkened, and which, unless removed, 
might bar his access to the great moral argument he desires to 
introduce. 

Addressing himself to his task under these circumstances, his 
argument is partly negative, and partly affirmative. The first 
goes to show the futility or insufficiency of the presumptions 
against survival which are drawn from the character of death. 
The second and more limited part goes to show substantive likeli- 
hoods, drawn from nature or experience, that the soul may sur- 
vive death. In the first he is eminently successful. In the second 
we become sensible how scanty is the supply of material at his 
command. Much of the depreciation lavished on the chapter 
has arisen from the careless supposition that he is advancing as 
substantive arguments what in reality he only propounds as re- 
buttals of adverse presumptions. 

Let us begin by taking note of his manner of supporting his 
first contention, namely, that death and the incidents of death 
afford no presumption that we are extinguished by it. 

1. It is not proved by the immense change which death un- 
doubtedly makes in us. For we know by experience that vast 
amounts of change in ourselves, and in inferior creatures, arc 
compatible with continuity of identical existence. We have no 
absolute knowledge that the change effected by death is greater 
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than these changes ; and until we do know it the presumption 
of our extinction by death does not arise. (True, none of these 
changes is marked by severance of essential parts : but we can- 
not say whether such severance constitutes a greater change than 
the change from the state of embryo to that of manhood, or from 
the egg, through the larva or caterpillar, to the moth or butter- 
fly.)* 

2. There is no ground, "from the reason of the thing," to 
suppose that death can destroy our "living powers" ; that is to 
say, disable them from perception and action, f For of death in 
itself we know nothing, but only in certain effects of it. And as 
we know not on what our living powers depend for their exercise, 
they maydependon something wholly beyond the reach of death. J 
Death gives no evidence of destroying the living powers, but 
only the sensible proof of their exercise. § 

3. Nor is any such ground furnished by the "analogy of 
nature." For in no case do we know what becomes of these living 
powers. They simply pass from our view.|| 

4. The power of death to destroy living beings is conditioned 
by their being compounded, and therefore discerptible. For as con- 
sciousness is indivisible, so it should seem is the conscious being 
in which it resides. If And, if this be so, it follows that, the body 
being extraneous and foreign to the true self, no presumption can 
arise out of the dissolution of the body against the continued ex- 
istence of the true self. 

5. As we may lose limbs, organs of sense, large portions of 
the body, and yet the true self continues ; and as animal bodies 
are always in a state of flux and succession of parts, with no cor- 
responding loss or gain of the true self, we again infer the 
distinctness of that true self from the body, and its independence 
at the time of death.** 

6. Even supposing the ' ' living being " to be material, we know 
not .its bulk, and unless it be bigger than one of the elementary 
particles which are indissoluble and represent the minimum, no 
presumption arises against its surviving death, ff 

7. Much less have we to fear extinction from anything happen- 
ing from any system of matter other than our bodies, and not so 
near to us. J J 

* Analogy I., 1.. 2., 3: t ibid. 4. t Ibid. 6. § Ibid. 7. II Ibid, t Ibid. 10, U. 
*• Ibid. 12, 13, 15. tt Ibid. H, 16. « Ibid. 15, 20. 
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8. Inasmuch as our senses do not perceive but are carriers 
only to the perceiving organ, as is proved by cases of losing them, 
and by dreams, we again infer the distinctness of the living 
powers.* 

9. Again we so infer, because our limbs are only servants and 
instruments to the " living person " within : f and have a rela- 
tion to us like in kind to that of a staff. 

10. If this argument comprehend brutes, and imply that they 
may become rational and moral, it holds. But it need not. The 
objection rests wholly on our ignorance. J 

11. If even, as to his state of sensation, the true self of man 
indicate independence of the body, much more is he independent 
as to his state of reflection and its accomp'anying pains and plea- 
sures : on which we see no effect from death. § 

12. Certain mortal diseases, up to death, do not affect our in- 
tellectual powers. Is it likely that in death they will kill these 
powers ? or that, in death, anything else will do it ? || 

13. We cannot infer from anything we know about death 
even the suspension of our reflective condition and action. Nay, 
it may be the continuation thereof, with enlargement ; % all this in 
a course which may then be found strictly natural. ** 

14. The case of vegetables is irrelevant to a question on the 
survival of faculties of perception and action ; since they have 
none, ff 

In sum ; there is sufficient proof of independence to bar any 
presumption of simultaneous or allied destruction. All such 
presumptions have now been rebutted : and a " credibility," suf- 
ficient for the purposes of religion, indeed "a. very considerable 
degree of probability," has been shown. J J 

Having thus summed up the negative arguments of Butler, 
let us proceed to the positive, which indeed are few. 

1. The fact of existence carries with it a presumption of its 
continuance ; which presumption holds until rebutted by adverse 
presumption or proof. §§ 

2. From the fact of swoons, if not also from dreams, we know 
that our living powers exist when there is no capacity of exercis- 
ing them. IIH 

3^ From the fact that in certain mortal diseases the reflective 

* Analogy. I.. 1., 18. i Ibid. 19. tlbid.21.it. 5 Ibid. 24. II Ibid. 25. H Ibid. 
26-8.** Ibid. 31. \\ Ibid. 29. ttlbii.%2. §1 Ibid, i, 8, 30. l\\ Ibid, 6. 
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powers remain wholly unaffected, he seems to infer such an inde- 
pendence as supplies a positive presumption of future existence.* 

I shall presently refer to Butler's treatment of natural immor- 
tality ; at this moment it is enough to say what is indubitable ; 
that he does not make use of it as an argument. 

When we put the question, What is the force, in the aggre- 
gate, of the arguments which have been adduced in this chapter, 
and what was the author's own estimate of that force ? it will not 
be found altogether easy to reply : and perhaps we have here felt 
the consequences of his having dealt with a subject extraneous 
to his main argument, in its not being handled with the same ex- 
traordinary exactitude and continuity. I will refer to two points 
in particular. 

With respect to the argument of indiscerptibility, much 
favored by preceding writers from a very ancient date, it ought 
not to escape remark that Butler does not appear to place reliance 
upon it, as, in his summing up, he makes no allusion to it, but 
puts forward other topics in its stead. And yet it is an argu- 
ment which, if it were sound, would dispense with every other 
and at once prove the whole of his case, so far as the soul, apart 
from the body, is concerned. But is it sound ? To me it 
appears wholly valueless. 

For what is discerptibility ? Can it be defined otherwise than 
as the severance in space of portions of some whole which were 
previously united in space ? so that parts of a material sub- 
stance, which necessarily exists in space, are said to be discerp- 
tible. But the soul is not, according to the ordinary acceptance 
of the term, material. It does not then exist in space, and is 
not subject to its conditions. So that the idea of discerptibility 
is wholly foreign to it, and can have no concern in proving 
either its mortality or its immortality. 

Yet Clarke has advanced a very high doctrine of indiscerptibil- 
ity. "~As evidently as the known properties of matter prove it 
to be certainly a discerpible (sic) substance, whatever other un- 
known properties it may be endued with ; so evidently the known 
and confessed properties of immaterial beings prove them to be 
indiscerpible, whatever other unknown properties they may be 
endued with."f 

•Analogy, I., i., 25. t Clarke's Defence of an argument used in bis letter to 

Dodwell, page 101. 
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Again, Butler is evidently led to his conditional argument on 
behalf of the immortality of brutes by the palpable fact that they 
give evidence of living powers, a living agent, a true self, within 
and above their corporeal organs. It has been feared by some that 
this may lead to an inversion of the argument, and a contention 
that if our " living being " be like theirs, little can be inferred 
from it as to a likelihood of independent survival. The absolute 
finality of death for brutes ought not, I suppose, to be taken for 
granted. But we must carefully eschew the recognition of any 
. full parallelism in the application of the argument from living 
powers as between the two orders respectively. And this on more 
grounds than one. The living being in brutes may suffice to 
warrant our presuming it to be possibly independent of death : 
but it is contracted in scope and insignificant in function when 
they are compared with man ; who has not only perception and 
action, but reflection ; and not only reflection but conscience ; 
aud with conscience a sense of moral right and wrong, together 
with an array of moral powers, as to which it is to be observed 
that, unlike the powers merely intellectual, they as a general rule 
lose nothing with the lapse of years, but ripen down to the hour 
of death. 

And again, that great argument for human survival which 
arises from the palpable incompleteness of the work of discipline 
for which men came into the world, not universally, but still in 
a great multitude of cases, has little or no application to the case 
of brutes, whose life and death do not suggest in the same way 
the idea of unfulfilled purpose. Much of this, however, is not 
within the scope of Butler's first chapter. 

In the beginning of section thirty-two, he states that he has 
shown the credibility of a future life : and truly may it be said that 
that against which no adverse presumption has been, or presumably 
can be, made good, is credible. But at the close of the section 
he says that he has proved it up " to a very considerable degree 
of probability " ; which is a different matter. 

He seems to have been perfectly successful in the business of 
pure rebuttal. The instrument by which he has achieved it is 
giving proof of our possession of living powers, and of their high 
character, apart from, and above, the corporeal organs : and, on 
the whole, it seems to be his view that the nature of these powers, 
together with the likelihood of their continuance (which, in the 
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absence of any proved power of death to destroy ns, he estimates 
highly) amounts to "a very considerable degree of probability." 

Credibility, however, as he holds, is sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of religion, and this is reasonable ; for in a matter which 
may profoundly concern us, such credibility binds us to move on- 
wards, and to weigh all the elements of the case as the argument 
of the "Analogy," in the course of its development, may present 
them. 

Thus the argument of continuance based upon existence is 
made to play a capital part. Is it strong enough to sustain the 
weight so laid upon it ? 

This question, as it seems to me, can hardly be answered with- 
out introducing other considerations. May it not be held that 
the likelihood of this or that, entity's continuance cannot be meas- 
ured until after first measuring the arguments for its present ex- 
istence? "We may presume (always proceeding upon the postu- 
late that there is an Author of nature) upon the continuance of a 
rose bud in one way, but upon the continuance of a decaying rose 
only in a different and much more limited way. If things exist 
only for an end, the strength of the argument for their continu- 
ance will surely depend, in each case, upon their stage of ad- 
vancement towards the attainment of that end. If they have 
upon them the mark of a design, together with marks that it is 
not yet fulfilled, the argument of likelihood for their continuance 
is strong. Such is the case with man. But then Butler's evolu- 
tion of his subject has not reached a point at which he can make 
use of this argument. And it seems open to doubt whether sim- 
ple continuance, apart from purpose, affords a solid standing- 
ground from which to project this or that existence into the fu- 
ture. Butler may be right in throwing the burden of proof upon 
those who refuse to admit as probable the continuance in the fu- 
ture of that which now exists ; but this burden need not in 
every case be a very heavy burden. 

The establishment of the apparent independence of the " liv- 
ing being " upon death is, however, of itself a great result ; and 
its greatness grows upon us in proportion as that living being is 
richly equipped with faculty. Every attentive reader, in consid- 
ering Butler's management of this subject, must remark how 
slightly, in presenting to us his " living agent," he puts forward 
the ethic and pathetic, or shall I say the moral and affectional, sides 
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of our nature. Here we have an army of faculties, which greatly 
enhance the force of his reasonings from the nature of the living 
agent. And Dr. Eagle, a recent commentator on Butler, has well 
observed that our moral feelings and emotions are not subject to 
deterioration or abatement with the lapse of years, down t.o the 
latest, in the same manner and degree as are the powers of mem- 
ory, perception, and reflection. Once only, in discussing this sub- 
ject, does Butler name, in connection with reason and memory, 
" the affections which they excite."* 

Let us now turn to the argument from natural immortality, 
which includes a fortiori the question of survival, and with regard 
to which we may be naturally led to inquire how it is that Butler, 
having said so much, has not said still more. 

His references to natural immortality are found in the twenty- 
first and thirty-first sections of his first chapter. In the first of 
these he speaks of a natural immortality of brutes, and observes 
that it does not imply their being endowed with any capacities of 
a rational or moral description. In the second, he propounds to 
us that there may, in the future or unseen world, be a state of 
existence for us new and yet natural ; and he conceives in general 
that this cannot reasonably be denied. He then proceeds to 
designate persons or circumstances such as in a particular man- 
ner exclude the denial : speaking thus — " especially whilst the 
probability of a future life, or the natural immortality of the 
soul, is admitted upon the evidence of reason." 

With regard to the first of these passages, touching the im- 
mortality of brutes, Butler does not admit it to be a consequence 
of his teaching with respect to the living powers, or living 
being, as existing in man. With regard to the second, it is to 
be observed that when he has occasion to refer to immortality as 
it stands under the Christian dispensation, he says that " life 
and immortality are eminently brought to light by the gospel," 
and that "the great doctrine of a future state" is confirmed by 
the gospel. f The whole argument of the first chapter is an argu- 
ment for the survival of the soul, in which no distinction 
is drawn between simple survival and immortality ; so that it may 
have been meant to serve as an argument for immortality. And 
yet, in the passage which I have quoted from the first chapter 
(in section 31), his language as it stands is ambiguous. It may 

* Anal. I., i., 26. t Analogy II., i„ 9. 
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mean the denial cannot take place compatibly with the dogma 
of natural immortality, and therefore not among such persons as 
happen to hold it. Or it may mean to take for granted a natural 
immortality, and to urge that, as this is an established principle, 
his proposition cannot possibly be contested. Which of the two 
is his meaning ? I have arrived at the conclusion that it is the 
first. If this is so, he makes no assertion of natural immor- 
tality. I have arrived at the conclusion that he does not intend 
to make any positive assertion either for or against it, but to 
hold his judgment in reserve. He may have leant to it in his 
inner mind : he may have felt reluctant to oppose himself to an 
opinion which may be taken to have been universal in his time. 
But it is plain that he has stopped short of an absolute categorical 
assertion of it : and he could, as I conceive, have had no reason 
for stopping short of such an assertion, except an unwillingness 
to be committed to it, either f 'om his general mistrust of propo- 
sitions founded only on abstract reasoning, or from his believing 
this particular proposition to have been insufficiently established. 
Had he been prepared to propound it, he would surely have 
altered the whole argument of his first chapter ; for, if the natural 
immortality of the sonl be an established proof, it must at once 
take precedence of all those elaborate presumptions, which he has 
adopted for the basis of his reasoning in favor of a future life. 
He argues for a future life as hope, as credibility, as likelihood ; 
but he does not venture to propound it as a thing of dogma or as 
a certainty. Had he felt himself in a condition so to propound 
it, his whole attitude in the first chapter would have been changed. 
That dogma would have been the head and front of the discussion; 
and all his rebuttals of adverse presumption, and his modest pleas 
for favorable inference, needed at most only to appear as an army 
of auxiliaries, preparing and making straight the way for the ac- 
ceptance of that doctrine. 

Now, if Butler has not bound himself hand and foot to the 
metaphysical principle of the soul's essential immortality, of an 
immortality for the soul inherent in its nature as soul, it was not 
because he lived in a world to which that doctrine was in any 
manner new or strange. On the contrary, it was, and it had been 
for many ages, a standing doctrine of popular, and, within 
limits it may even be said, also of authoritative, theology. Nor 
was recognized philosophy in disaccord with theology. I will 
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quote one instance which may serve to show how deeply the per- 
suasion was rooted in the general sentiment at least of Western 
Christendom. At the Reformation, when so much of doctrine 
long unassailed was shaken down to its foundation, and Michael 
Servetus was prosecuted in Geneva, under the inspiration of 
Calvin, for heresy in respect to the Trinity, this question also 
was brought upon the carpet. Servetus was, or supposed himself 
to be, accused of denying the natural immortality of the soul. 
His reply was given thus : 

"If ever I said that, and not only said it but published it, and 
infected the whole world, I would condemn myself to death."* 

At a period when there was a disposition! in philosophy to 
exalt time and space almost to the dignity of the uncreated, it 
was little likely that the natural immortality of the soul, sup- 
ported as to a wide extent it was by the authority of tradition, 
would be repellent to the general mind. It had indeed received 
in England, at the epoch of Butler's activity, new and weighty 
consecration. First, this had come from the Cambridge Platon- 
ists, who set the argument very high. Before proceeding to 
adduce proofs of the doctrine, John Smith writes as follows : 

" The immortality of the soul doth not absolutely need any 
demonstration to clear it ; but might be assumed rather as a 
principle or postulatum, seeing the notion of it is apt naturally to 
insinuate itself into the being of the most vulgar sort of men. . . . 

"All nations have consented in this belief, which hath almost 
been as vulgarly received as the belief of a Deity." \ 

It has been more questioned by "unskilful philosophers" 
than by the unsophisticated mind of man : and has such a con- 
sensus gentium as Cicero rightly holds "enough to conclude a 
law and maxim of nature by." This stress John Smith lays on the 
consent of the general mind, though he thinks it includes an idea 
of the soul's materiality, and, it maybe, its traduction too, as wide 
as the belief itself. And he takes as his common basis or princi- 
ple this hypothesis, " that no substantial and indivisible thing 
ever perisheth." For a moment only, as it seems, he declares 
himself indeed content with that idea of Plato which, in the 
Timaeus, introduces the Deity addressing the angels (or riot Oeoi) 
in these words, " You shall hold your immortality by a patent 

* Guizot, Great Christians of Fance, Chap. xix. 

t See the volume of correspondence between Clarke and Leibnitz. 

t Smith's Select Discourses. IV. , Chap . , ii. 
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of mere grace from myself " ; yet he remembers that Plato also 
falls back upon the dictum of Plotinus, " that no substance shall 
ever perish." Even mathematical considerations are pressed into 
the argument for the soul's immortality, which is enforced* with 
great persistence, and in a fashion not much according to the 
mind of Butler. 

The doctrine of indivisibility, as precluding death and entail- 
ing immortality, was commended to Butler for acceptance by an 
authority nearer to him alike in time and in association than 
Smith, namely Dr. Samuel Clarke. The acceptance is, however, 
qualified, not absolute. The claim for immortality from indivisi- 
bility, he says, has been argued, " and for anything appearing to 
the contrary, justly." His own ultimate judgment on the ques- 
tion seems to be held in reserve. For this reserve, as for all the 
notable inflections of his thought, he must, without doubt, have 
had grave reasons. If Butler really held himself back from the 
full adoption of the popular and established opinion, such an 
abstention presents to us an instance both of circumspection^ 
and of a mental courage founded on solid originality, which may 
be said to form a landmark in the history of opinion. It may 
warrant an attempt to map out the position of the question, as it 
would present itself to Butler's eye. 

It may perhaps be well to begin by reminding the reader that 
the idea involved in the term immortality is not single, but mani- 
fold. I have already referred to two of the distinctions which we 
have to keep before the mind. 

(1.) A vitality surmounting the particular crisis of death is one 
thing : an existence without end is another. 

(2.) We may speak of an immortality of the disembodied spirit, 
and may combine it with or disjoin it from a survival or resurrec- 
tion of the body. In the second case it is of the entire man; 
in the first it is of part only of the man, although of the chief 
pari. 

(3.) The new life to which death is to introduce the human 
being, may be active, intelligent, moral, spiritual, and may be 
placed in an environment accordant with all these. Or it may 
be divested of any one of these characteristics, or of them all. 

(4.) The life of the unseen world may be conceived as pro- 
jected into the future only, as it is presented to us by Divine 

« In chapters UI.-VII. 
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Kevelation : or it may be projected also into the past, and viewed 
there in association with a past eternity. 

(5.) It was when Butler saw personal identity, as he thought, 
in danger that he undertook to deal with the question of our exist- 
ence in the unseen world.* This identity is in truth the very 
core of the whole subject. An immortality without identity is of 
no concern to us ; and the transmigration of souls is a virtual de- 
nial of the doctrine. 

(6. ) We have to distinguish between a condition of deathless- 
ness into which we grow by degrees, and an immortality which, 
ingrained (so to speak) from birth, is already our absolute 
possession. This distinction is a vital one for those who do not 
accept any dogma of immortality belonging to nature, but who 
look upon it as a gift resulting from union with Christ and with 
God. 

With these diversities before us as to the nature of immortal- 
ity, let us now consider the various ideas of the tenure on which 
it is to be held. 

W. E. Gladstone. 
(To be continued.) 
» Analogy, I., i.. 1. 



